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Todays’ Wpportunity 
VAY ° 

HE SUPREME opportunity which ‘is now afforded 
us is not one which) wift continue forever, or 
which will be repeated in every generation. In the 
colonial period the opportunity was given once and 
was then withdrawn, the pattern of religion in the 
South was fixed and has remained fixed now for gen- 
erations. In the post-Revolutionary period the 
opportunity was given once and was then with- 
drawn; the pattern of denominationalism was fixed 
and has remained fixed until the present time, when 
once again the situation is fluid. Today the popu- 
lation of the South is once more on the move, and the 
best possible investment which our church can make 
is to plant churches in the most strategic areas where 
they may become the great churches of tomorrow. 
Our funds must not become so involved in sustenta- 
tion that never liquidates itself that we cannot take 
advantage of the opportunities which are given us 
now and which shall not be given us again. We 
should not forget that every cause of the church 
stands to gain if we plant wisely and well; otherwise 
every cause will ultimately lose—ERNEST TRICE 
THOMPSON, in The Changing South and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S., John Knox Press. The Mission 

Study Book for October. 











Letters to the Editors 





Criticism of Women’s Program Gets Attention 





Salem Resolution 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just received from my own local 
president of the Women-of-the-Church a 
copy of the Salem resolution concerning 
the current program book by Myrtle Wil- 
liamson. 

Their action seems especially misguided 
in that their same arguments could be 
used just as effectively to condemn such 
recent publications as our Re-Study of 
Religious Education, and such older pub- 
lications as a little series of books called 
the New Testament. Surely the Jesus of 
Nazareth described here, bringing with 
him a message and life of revolutionary 
change and revealing the judgment of God 
upon all who are concerned for personal 
comfort, would also be condemned by these 
Salem women. 

It is especially interesting to note that 
they speak of God’s Word and free enter- 
prise as though they were equally sacred. 
Surely it’s time to reveal the hideous 
secret: capitalism was not handed down 
with the Ten Commandments at Sinai. The 
Constitution of the United States does not 
ordain the economic status quo. 

Perhaps here I had better make a con- 
fession before I am misunderstood. I am 
not a communist, not even pink. I have 
an orthodox Presbyterian theology ap- 
proved by Montgomery Presbytery. But 
I am concerned to see Christianity become 
more than a convenient propaganda tool 
for the comfortable classes. I also am a 
firm believer in free enterprise, but I am 
concerned that it be free for all, and not 
just for that ever-narrowing group which 
controls the economy of the United States. 

Richard Niebuhr once pointed out that 
we churchmen, in adapting ourselves to 
the conditions of a civilization which our 
Founder has bidden us permeate with the 
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spirit of divine love, have found that it 
is easier to give to Caesar the things be- 
longing to Caesar, if the examination of 
what might belong to God is not too 
closely pressed. ... 
WILLIAM R, SENGEL. 
Radford, Va. 


Board to Consider 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The controversy over our program study 
booklet “NOW” written by Miss Myrtle 
Williamson (OUTLOOK, Sept. 11, 18) is be- 
ing referred to our Board of Women’s 
Work at its meeting in November. In the 
meantime I wish to express to you and 
to your board of editors my deep apprecia- 
tion for the articles which have been ap- 
pearing in THE OUTLOOK concerning this 
criticism. I am sure that my Board would 
want me to thank you for them for your 
stand in this matter. 

We have tried each year to present some 
phases of interest to our women which 
would lead into Christian action, and we 
felt that this year’s study book was one 
of the best we have produced. We know 
that God is richly blessing the use of this 
book wherever women are faithfully and 
prayerfully adapting and using it. 

With grateful thanks to you, and with 
the wish that God will continue to bless 
and use you in his service... . 

LOLAS (Mrs. T. Smith) BREWER 
Chairman, Board of Women’s Work. 
Huntington, W. Va, 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

This note is to thank you for the very 
excellent editorial on the “Salem Witch 
Hunt” (OUTLOOK, Sept. 18) in which you 
so ably expressed what surely must be the 
thought of the vast majority of our church. 
With that vast majority, I deeply regret 
the action of that group within the church 
which demanded such an answer, . 

E. D. WITHERSPOON. 

Wilmington, N. C. 
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Best Answer? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Here is a queation which I would like 
for some of the ministers of our Southern 
Presbyterian Church to answer: 

“When you invite a person to come to 
church and he gives as his reason for not 
going, ‘Well, I feel that I’m just as good 
as most of the people who attend and that 
I can be just as good a Christian by stay- 
ing at home’ ’—what is the best answer to 
give that person? ... 


L. B. HARVELL 
Petersburg, Va. 


Murder at the Piano? No Piano 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

1 was extremely interested in the article, 
“Murder at the Piano” by Miss Louise Mc- 
Allister (Sept. 4). 1t reminded me of the 
crying need we have in our country 
churches for some means to teach our chil- 
dren the songs that are in our Beginners 
and Primary and Junior song books. We 
have no piano at all in our room but we 
can have record players. Why, oh why, 
doesn’t somebody record a bunch of these 
pretty little songs so that we can use 
them’? 1 wish it were so the records could 
be made of the songs suggested in each 
lesson quarterly, to use with our lessons. 
We just have to ignore them as it is for 
without piano help or help of some kind 
we can’t learn them. I, for one, feel that 
it would meet one of the greatest needs 
of our country Sunday schools. Kinder- 
garten teachers use the record players. 
Why couldn’t we? Only we want our own 
pretty little songs on these records. There 
may be the matter of royalty to be paid 
the composer but we can get records of 
every kind under the sun except the ones 
we need. 

These may be available, too, but I have 
not seen them. I would like to know how 
other churches handle their classes and 
if they feel this need too. 

LILA CUNNINGHAM (Mrs. T. C.) 
HOWELL 
Turbeville, Va. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE—So far as we can 
learn, this is an unworked field, but the 
idea is a good one. We also would like to 
have our hymns available on records. 
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USA BOARD VW/ANTS TEN 


KOREA MISSIONARI®S NOW 
New York. (RNS)—Immediate ap- 


pointment and training of at least ten 
new missionaries for service in liberated 
Korea was asked of the board of foreign 
missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, by the executive committee of the 
Korean Presbyterian Mission, it was re- 
vealed at board headquarters here. 
The committee’s official action, trans- 
mitted to the board by its field secretary 
in Korea, Edward Adams, read in part: 


“In view of the prospect of vastly in- 
creased needs, responsibilities and op- 
portunities for mission service in both 
North and South Korea after the war 
ends, it was voted to request the board 
of foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. to recognize the 
necessity for increasing the quota of 
missionaries.”’ 


The committee meeting was held in 
Taegu, ‘‘within sound of the guns and 
smell of the smoke of the front battle- 
line,’’ according to a board spokesman. 


Legionnaires Want Mission Chaplain 
Ousted Because of Pacifist Views 


Asheville, N. C. (RNS)—The Rock- 
well-Ballew Post of the American Legion 
here adopted a resolution demanding the 
resignation of Henry V. Lofquist as 
chaplain of the Good Samaritan Mission. 
The legionnaires said the clergyman had 
been listed in leaflets distributed here 
as secretary-treasurer of the Peace Fel- 
lowship of Presbyterians, US, which the 
Legion group described as a pacifist or- 
ganization. 

Asserting that the Fellowship’s con- 
stitution states that ‘‘we refuse to par- 
ticipate in any war or to sanction mili- 
tary preparations,’’ the post asked that 
in the event Mr. Lofquist does not re- 
sign, the Community Chest, of which the 
Mission is an agency, demand his resig- 
nation. 

Mr. Lofquist, chaplain of the Mission 
since April, 1943, and pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church in Brookhaven, Miss., 
for 17 years before coming here, has 
given no indication of acceding to the 
Legion’s request. He said that any re- 
quest for his resignation would have to 
come from the board of directors of the 
Mission, which does not meet until Oc- 
tober. 

He added that the Mission board was 
well aware of his views when it ap- 
pointed him chaplain. 

—Editorial p. 8. 


Council Advises Govt. Controls 
Federal Body Says Christians Should Accept Them Without Compulsion 


New York. (RN€)—Government con- 
trols in periods of national emergency 
should be accepted by Christians to pro- 
mote ‘‘equality of sacrifice’’ and to carry 
out the Biblical injunction to ‘“‘bear one 
another’s burdens.”’ 

This advice was offered here by the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches in a statement en- 
titled ‘“‘Christian Principles and Respon- 
sibilities Related to the Present Eco- 
nomic Situation.”’ 


Required by Justice 


The government controls listed in the 
statement as essential to ‘‘elemental jus- 
tice’? and which Christians should be 
ready to accept, included price and wage 
control, increased taxation and ration- 
ing, and an allocation and priority sys- 
tem for critical materials. 

In the event that the present crisis 
is prolonged, the statement asserted, “‘it 
would be naive indeed to expect volun- 
tary discipline to bring about justice.” 

“In view of continuing human selfish- 
ness in time of national danger or of 
actual war, ”’ it said, ‘‘justice demands 
that greed be subjected to special re- 
straint. Controls exercised by govern- 
ment then become both a practical and 
morai necessity.” 

Federal Council officials said that the 
statement was the first effort on the part 
of a church body to apply Christian prin- 
ciples to an inflationary period. 

It urged that priorities be given to 
measures designed to build the morale, 
health and welfare of the public, and to 
strengthen the specialized agency of the 
United Nations. 

The statement listed slum clearance, 
expanded educational facilities, proper 
compensation for teachers, and health 
improvements as being essential, along 
with flood and erosion prevention, and 
urgent highway construction. 


Luxury items, such as expensive travel 
and pleasures, and other forms of lavish- 
ness, should be heavily taxed to meet 
the burden of increased defense costs, 
the churchmen said. 


For Christians: Voluntary Discipline 


The statement concluded by observing 
that “Christians should voluntarily 
practice the discipline and _ sacrifice 
necessary to strengthen our domestic 
economy and democratic way of life and 
to enhance the moral influence of our 
country throughout the world.”’ 

It was pointed out that the statement 
was prepared under the auspices of the 
Federal Council’s Department of Church 
and Economic Life, whose more than 
fifty members are principally laymen 
drawn from business, labor, agriculture, 
and government. Arthur Fleming, a 
former commissioner of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, and president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, is chairman 
of the department. 


Resolution on Food Surplus 


A resolution urging the Senate to pass 
legislation permitting the government . 
to pay transportation costs on federal 
surplus food donated to church and re- 
lief agencies at home and abroad was 
adopted. 

At the same time, the resolution com- 
mended the House of Representatives 
for already having passed such legisla- 
tion. 

“As churchmen, we are concerned 
that the fruits of God’s good earth shall 
not be wasted,” the resolution stated. 
“That is an elementary obligation of 
stewardship.”’ 

The committee warned that any move 
to block the legislation would be detri- 
mental to international goodwill and to 
the interests of underprivileged peoples. 





DAVIS, in a recent broadcast. 





Decency in Controversy 


. I don’t know which is more disturbing; the total disregard of 
decency or the total disregard of truth. Perhaps it is visionary to 
hope for a restoration of some degree of decency in controversy ; but 
men who offend against decency are imperiling nothing but their own 
reputations and perhaps their souls’ salvation. 
however, that there would be a little more regard for the truth; for 
indifference to facts is something that might get a man into trouble 
not only hereafter but here below—aunless, of course, he is protected 
by Congressional immunity—ABC COMMENTATOR ELMER 


You might expect, 














Marked Improvement Seen in 
Race Relations 


Credited to Legislation and Changing Southern Mores 


Negro, report a marked improve- 
ment in race relations in this coun- 
try, especially in the South. 

Philip M. Widenhouse, New York, 
new general secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, said this week 
that the improvement results from the 
sumulative effect of corrective legisla- 
tion and the “changing mores of the 
South.” 

He said that the younger generation 
of Southerners are growing up with new 
attitudes and new approaches. His 
group, an agency of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, works largely with 
Negroes. 

Similar testimony came last week 
from Negro religious leaders in a re- 
port to the assembly of the National Bap- 
tist Convention in Philadelphia. The 
Convention, with 4,000,000 members, is 
one of the largest Negro church groups 
in the country. 


CC'xesre, LEADERS, both white and 


Walls Are Crumbling 

The report said it was heartening to 
the Negro “‘to see the walls of injus- 
tice and inequality crumbling daily be- 
fore our eyes.” It said this was evident 
in employment, education, housing, 
travel, entertainment and in religious 
circles. 

“Do not listen to the soap-box orators 
in Harlem,” the report said. ‘Go to At- 
lanta, Birmingham, Durham, Jackson- 
ville, Memphis, Houston or Dallas, or 
any village in between, and your soul 
will shout ‘Hallelujah, the walls are 
tumbling down.’ ”’ 

At the same convention A. T. O. 
Marks, executive secretary of the Baptist 
Union of Philadelphia and vicinity, told 
the delegates that the Union, which for 
years had been an association of white 
congregations, ‘‘had discarded all racial 
identities in its literature and activities, 
and welcomes a larger fellowship with 
Negro Baptists.” 

Meanwhile, church groups have been 
stressing better race relations, both in 
deed and word. 

For some time there has been a trend 
on the part of some ministerial associ- 
ations to elect Negro pastors as their 
president. Church groups have also 
been naming Negroes to other important 
posts. For example, a Negro Methodist 
bishop recently presided over the over- 
whelmingly white Southern California- 
Arizona Methodist Conference, thus set- 
ting a preccdent. 

As for abolishing segregation, this 
process has been much slower and no 
major development has occurred. There 
have, however, been partial steps. 
Southern Presbyterians, for example, 
have ended segregation among adult 
Negroes and whites (but not among 
young people) at their assembly grounds 
in Montreat, N. C. 
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Church groups are issuing stronger 
proclamations condemning race preju- 
dice and discrimination. In time these 
are expected to have their effect. 

Typical of the new type of pronounce- 
ment was a report adopted last month by 
the Young Calvinist Federation of the 
Christian Reformed Church. The report 
demanded legislative and educational 
programs to secure for the Negro 
“rights and opportunities equal to those 
enjoyed by other members of society.” 

The church youth group called upon 
Christians in their personal dealings 
with the Negro ‘‘as with all men, to be 
friendly, tolerant, sympathetic, cour- 
teous and helpful.’’ Christians were also 
urged to “honor the Negro’s intrinsic 
right to live, work, buy and sell in free 
equality.”’ 

“All men are created in the image of 
God and are persons of equal dignity 
and value,” the group said. ‘Physical, 
intellectual and spiritual gifts are con- 
ferred by the Creator upon men of every 
race, enabling each to make its distinc- 
tive contribution to the establishment 
and growth of culture.” 


Baptists Hit Discrimination 

In July the Baptist World Congress, 
meeting in Cleveland, adopted a strong 
statement against racial discrimination. 
It said that ‘‘discrimination based on re- 
ligion, culture, color and race provides 
fertile soil for the development and 
spread of Communism, Fascism and 
other anti-social programs.” 

“We Baptists ourselves,” the state- 
ment said, “are not free of prejudices 
and discriminatory practices against 
racial and cultural groups in our wor- 
ship and communities.’’ The statement 
added that such practices were ‘“ethi- 
cally and morally indefensible and con- 
trary to the Gospel of Christ and the 
principle of freedom for which Baptists 
stand.” 

During the same month the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, convening in Toronto, opposed 
“discrimination or segregation on the 
ground of race or color.” 

The committee urged churches in 
every country ‘‘to work for the progres- 
sive recognition and application” of the 
Council’s race relations principles, ‘‘and 
above all to observe them in their own 
membership and life.’ 

Another feature of the current church 
program is the sponsorship by religious 
groups of an increasing number of race 
relations institutes and workshops. 
These explore methods of improving race 
relations.—RNS. 


As the Rally season comes and goes, do not 


forget the teachers who also come—and go 


A Teacher’s Retirement 
By WILLIAM CROWE, Jr., Wilmington, N. C. 


EEK BY WEEK for ten, 
W twenty, thirty years teaching 

small boys and girls about 
Jesus is an achievement. In fact, 
when we come to think about it, 
we cannot call to mind anything else 
that quite compares with it. 

A woman we know is now retiring 
from a career of that kind. She is 
a quiet person, not much larger in 
physical stature than the little peo- 
ple she teaches. In her unassuming 
faithfulness she has helped to rear a 
generation of men and women who 
are now in the prime of their matu- 
rity. In a long train the disciples 
of the same teacher descend in years 
like stairsteps down to the present 
classes of four to six year olds. 

Children love her department. 
They love it in part at least because 
they love her. Every year some of 
the budding six year olds weep when 
promotion day comes. Some in fact 
flatly refuse to be advanced. 

The glorious Christmas story, the 
triumphant Easter story, the tragic 
trials and march to Calvary, these 
and others together with many Bible 
verses that get etched in memory 
have passed from teacher to pupil 
across the years, the same story, the 
same verses, things that are ever 


new. 

These things become part of little 
lives. Of course, most of the chil- 
dren get some at home, a few get all 
the church school can give and more. 
But still the teacher is more than 
teacher even for them. She is sym- 
bol. All of them forget most of the 
details of her teaching anyway. But 
she leaves a deposit in their lives; a 
brand it is, something like a scar; 
yet, it is an adornment instead and 
as permanently deposited as a scar. 
They can never escape from what 
she has done to them, for them. She 
has had an important part in mould- 
ing destiny for hundreds. Through 
them, more hundreds. So the process 
goes on. 

We are prompted to write about 
her retirement not to give her public- 
ity for she needs none and desires 
none. See, we do not even record 
her name. But we write about her 
because hers is a great, a memorable, 
career. There are others like her in 
every American community. Week 
by week, year by year, decade by 
decade, these unsung heroes and 
heroines are moulding life, shaping 
destiny. They are the hope of 
America, the hope of the world! 
They have miracles in their hands. 
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THE MODERATORS SPEAK 





Latin America Looks to the U. S. A. 


HE TENSIONS and strains witnin 

our life here in America are re- 

flected throughout all of Latin 
America. This is evident at once in the 
matter of the exchange of money. The 
rate of exchange in the countries to 
the south varies according to the trend 
of the war in Korea. If the United 
Nations show an advance, the dollar 
rises. If there are reverses in Korea, 
the dollar declines in value. 

This economic thermometer refiects 
also the religious thermometer. Many 
believe that the solution of the problem 
of persecution in Latin America lies in 
the United States of America. The re- 
lationship between church and state in 
the United States is reflected in Latin 
America. The struggle to keep church 
and state separated may seem to North 
Americans to be a problem of Latin 
America. The Latin Americans, how- 
ever, believe that the front line is in 
our country. 

The people to the south see an aggres- 
sive religious political machine seeking 
power in our American government. If 
any church group links church and state 
together in North America, those to the 
south feel that there is no hope for 
them. 


Why Not Protestant Ambassadors? 

There are many leading Catholic lay- 
men in Latin America who wonder why 
Protestant America is not represented by 
Protestant ambassadors in all of those 
countries to the south. They realize 
that their ambassadors to the United 
States are always Roman Catholics. If 
Catholic thinkers wonder at this strange 
procedure of a great Protestant nation 
like the United States, you can imagine 
what is the feeling of the Protestant 
people of Latin America. 

Everywhere the work of our Presby- 
terian Church is advancing. This is 
true not in spite of persecution but be- 
cause of persecution. The young national 
ministers who are refugees from their 
churches who were driven out by 
fanatical, bigoted and ignorant groups 
reflect no bitterness. They seem to re- 
joice that they have been counted 
worthy of suffering for the sake of the 
gospel. They remember the words of 
the Sermon on the Mount: “Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness sake for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ 

Our missionary who suffered with 
these refugees came to see us at a dis- 
tant mountain station back in the foot- 
hills of the Andes. As she went back 
to face hostile groups who were trying 
te keep her from the people who love her 
so dearly, she sent this telegram to us: 
“A pleasant journey with the blessing 
of God upon you.” This reflects the 
character of our representatives in Latin 
America. They were thinking of the 
Moderator and his wife and hoping for 
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them and praying for them that they 
might have a prosperous journey, un- 
mindful of the fact that the whole 
church ought to be praying for such as 
this missionary and her people that the 
blessing of God would protect them. 


New Spiritual Advance 


We found a spiritual advance move- 
ment similar to our New Life Move- 
ment gaining headway among the 
national churches. The persecuted 
church has not been a defeated church. 
The hour of trial has burned away the 
dross and given many Protestants a 
new vision of what evangelical Chris- 
tianity can do for Latin America. 


The Moderator of the 
Presbyterian, USA, General 
Assembly has just com- 
pleted a 37-day tour of eight 
Latin American countries. 
He has provided this article 
for the readers of THE 
OUTLOOK. 


In Colombia the church militant is 
on the march even though the battle- 
ground is strewn with martyred victims 
and the soldiers of the Cross march 
through the ashes of burned church 
buildings. The greatest challenge to 
Protestantism seems now to be the 
greatest opportunity. Hundreds of men 
are awakening to the fact that what they 
have sought all their lives is to be found 
in a firm and deep faith in Jesus Christ. 
We found many churches filled to over- 
flowing. Often these audiences were 
filled with outstanding men of Latin 
American life. 

In Bogota a luncheon of professional 
and business men was arranged. A brief 
announcement of this luncheon was 
made throughout the city. The seating 
capacity of the room was insufficient and 
the food provided was inadequate, so 
great was the number of professional 
and business men who wanted to hear 
a statement of faith on the part of the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. I have never addressed 
an audience which was so earnest nor 
a group of more highly educated men 
than those at that luncheon. 


Millions Are Unchurched 


Everywhere I spoke, groups gathered 
outside the doors and windows of the 
churches to hear. Let no one suppose 
that these people are all Roman Catho- 
lics. There are literally millions in Latin 


America who never put their foot inside 
a church and our church’s ministry is 
to this group of eager, wistful seekers 
after truth. These people do not belong 
merely to one class but they are a cross- 
section of Latin American life. 

The most important thing that the 
United States of America can do is to 
promote freedom of worship in all these 
Latin American countries. The in- 
fluence of this great nation must be 
thrown in the balance against suppres- 
sion. The things that led to disaster 
in Europe can be avoided in Latin 
America if the four freedoms are guar- 
anteed. 

In my judgment, the great defense 
against Communism in Latin America is 
to be found in the evangelical faith. 
If a totalitarian political power arises 
anywhere under the dominance of a re- 
ligious group, Communism will advance 
even as it has advanced in such coun- 
tries in Europe. The greatest foe of Com- 
munism is not another totalitarian 
power but the light of truth and free- 
dom as it comes from the gospel. 

My return to the United States lays 
upon me the responsibility to call upon 
all our churches to keep alive the torch 
of truth and freedom, to revive and re- 
new their faith in the simple gospel and 
to enter into a new life advance of 
spiritual daring that will transform the 
American church. The greatest hope for 
Latin America is a revived church in 
North America. The prayers and sup- 
port of Christians throughout our Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
are needed now as never before, and 
those for whom we pray and give are 
worthy of all our faith and trust. 


Time for Positive Action 


It is my conviction that this is not a 
day in which we are to take a negative 
attitude of opposition to these groups 
which persecute, but it is time for us 
positively to speak out our convictions; 
promote our faith in the gospel, and 
live as the true heirs of those pioneers 
who established a new world unfettered 
by the chains and shackles of bigotry 
and oppression. New champions of free- 
dom and liberty must arise in our day. 

In this the laymen of our churches 
must assume a greater responsibility as 
Protestant statesmen who will give 
themselves to new energetic leadership 
in civic affairs. Latin America is look- 
ing to the laymen of North America for 
such leadership. Many of us think of 
saints as being ordained men and 
women, but we met many of the laymen, 
both men and women, who are saints in 
their own right. 

For the whole Protestant family with 
its evangelical convictions, there are 
three things which must predominate to- 
day. First, we must all pray; second, 
all testify te our faith by word and life. 
we must all unite; and, third, we must 
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Religious Freedom in the 20th Century 


NE OF THE KEENEST of all ob- 
servers of American life was a 


Scotsman, James’ Bryce, later 
Lord Bryce, Ambassador of Great 
Britain to the United States. In his 


classic treatise on The American Com- 
monwealth, Bryce commented on the 
religious foundations of democracy in 
the United States and the part that re- 
ligious faith has had in its development. 
He then went on to raise a question 
that is of significance for every coun- 
try and people. He said: 


“One is startled hy the thonght of 
what might befall this huge yet deli- 
eate fabric of laws and commerce and 
social institutions were the foundation 
(of religion) it has rested on to erum- 
ble aways. Suppose that all these men 
ceased to believe that there was any 
nower above them, any future hefore 
them, anvthing in heaven or earth but 
what their senses told them of: sup- 
pose that their consciousness of individ- 
ual foree and _ responsibility. already 
dwarfed hv the overwhelming power of 
the multitude and the fatalistie sub- 
mission it engenders, were further 
weakened bv the feeling that their 
swiftly fleeting life was rounded by a 
perpetual sleen. .Wonld the moral 
code stand unshaken. and with it the 
reverence for law. the sense of duty 
towards the community and even fto- 
wards the generations vet to come? 
Would men say, ‘Let us eat and drink 
for tomorrow we die?’” Rrvee_ re- 
nlied: “Historv cannot answer this 
anestion. The most she ean tell us is 
that hitherto civilized society has rested 
on religion, and that free government 
has vrosrered hest among religions peo- 
ne” 


Since Bryce wrote these words, his- 
tory has answered his question. We 
now know what happens when a nation 
denies God. ignores the moral law, and 
deifies the state. And we are living 
today under the threat that it may hap- 
pen again and all mankind be involved 
in the catastrophe. 

When IT entered the Christian minis- 
try forty-seven years ago, the easy 
optimism of the nineteenth century was 
still unchecked. Science, diplomacy, 
and big business were all regarded as 
tending inevitably toward international 
understanding and world peace. The 
watchword of Christian students was 
“the evangelization of the world in this 
generation.” If we thought at all of 
original sin, it was as the disappearing 
remnant of the efforts of Adam’s dis- 
obedience: and the president of one of 
our greatest theological seminaries dis- 
missed it with the comment that “Adam 
did not represent me, for I never voted 
for him.” 


Sin Is Sanctioned and Organized 
Since 1914 we have learned some 


*Dean emeritus of the Yale Divinity 
School. This was one of the major ad- 
dresses given at the recent World Con- 
vention on Christian Education in To- 
ronto. 


By LUTHER A. WEIGLE* 
* 


bitter lessons. The original sin from 
which we really suffer is far stronger 
than any prejudicial heritage from 
Adam. It is the original sin which 
infects mankind because of our native 
human propensity to selfishness and 
self-will, and because we are all born 
and bred in a world where sin has be- 
come sanctioned by custom and organ- 
ized into social, economic, and political 
institutions. 

How shall we be saved from such 
sin? Who will deliver us from this 
body of death? 

Patriotism is not enough, said Edith 
Cavell before she went to face the fir- 
ing squad. Pacifism is not enough, 
wrote Philip Kerr, Lord Lothian, as he 
pleaded for a world-federation of the 
nations. And now the greatest scien- 
tists of our time are saying: Science 
is not enough. Knowledge and skill 
alone cannot save mankind. For science 
is in itself neutral; it can be used as 
readily for destruction as for salvation; 
it can be directed to evil ends as well 
as to good. 

In a remarkable address which he 
delivered at St. Andrews University in 
October of 1934, the subject of which 
was the one word, ‘‘Freedom,” Gen- 
eral Jan Smuts of South Africa said: 
“The disappearance of the sturdy, in- 
dependent-minded, freedom-loving in- 
dividual, and his replacement by a 
servile standardized mass-mentality is 
the greatest human menace of our 
time.”’ 


The Menace Still Threatens 


Since that address, the most terrible 
war of all history has been fought, and 
the aggressors against human freedom 
have been defeated. But the menace 
which General Smuts described has not 
yet been averted. The possible replace- 
ment of freedom-loving men by ‘‘a ser- 
vile standardized mass mentality” still 
threatens mankind. 

We can escape the menace of mass- 
conditioning only by renewed devotion 
to individual freedom and to those 
great principles of moral right and of 
religious faith which have inspired and 
disciplined our freedom thus far. ‘The 
more democratic republics become,” 
James Bryce, “the more the masses 
grow conscious of their own power, the 
more do they need to live, not only by 
patriotism, but reverence and self-eon- 
trol, and the more essential to their 
well-being are those sources whence 
reverence and self-control flow.” 

Real freedom is positive. It is not 
mere freedom from something — from 
interference or restraint or fear. It is 
freedom for something—freedom to be 
and to do what we judge to be best. 


Such freedom is subject to reason and 
conscience. It is gained only in will- 
ing obedience to the truth that lies be- 
yond our power to distort and pervert 
—truth of fact, as discovered by science 
and history; truth of value, disclosed 
in art and literature and morals; truth 
of faith, revealed in Jesus Christ. 

As teachers of the Christian gospel 
we have a public duty; the church has 
a public service to render to mankind 
here and now. [am not for a moment 
implying that religion is a mere device 
for the maintenance of public morale. 
It is God’s word that we are called to 
teach; it is God’s grace that the church 
is meant to convey to those who sorely 
need it—as we all do. But the point 
is that men and nations need God’s 
word and God’s grace now, in this pres- 
ent world, as resource and equipment 
for living. 


A Partial, Ineffective Religion 


Religion itself is a human thing. It 
is man’s response to God’s revelation 
of himself and his will. And this re- 
sponse often bears the marks of human 
misjudgment and weakness. Religion 
is at fault whenever, in the name of 
piety, it fails to respect human per- 
sonality and sets itself in opposition to 
the human mind. It may do this at 
various points: by exalting miracle to 
the relative neglect of those laws of 
nature which are God’s accustomed 
ways; by conceiving the grace of God 
as a mechanical and over-powering 
denial of human freedom rather than 
as a personal relation between God and 
man which affirms it; by too sharply 
sundering revelation and reason, faith 
and knowledge; by opposing science 
and invention instead of using these to 
God’s good ends; by regarding the 
kingdom of God as other-worldly only, 
and failing to pray and to labor that 
his kingdom may come and his will be 
done on earth; by acquiescing in politi- 
cal and social and economic injustice; 
by undue emphasis upon theological 
doctrines which are secondary and in- 
ferential; by jealous and divisive insis- 
tence upon some particular feature of 
ecclesiastical polity. 

With such partial and ineffective re- 
ligion I am sure that none of us will 
be content. We must not be concerned 
with anything less than the breadth 
and height and depth of faith that is 
the free human response to God who 
was in Christ, reconciling the world to 
himself, the Creator of all being, and 
the Father of our spirits. 


Theologians Must Write for People 


A theological student said a disquiet- 
ing thing to me a few weeks ago. We 
were talking about his reading, and he 
said: ‘The theologians of today seem 
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to be writing their books for one an- 
other, and not for people.” If that be 
true, it is a serious indictment. The 
great theologians of the Protestant 
Reformation wrote for people — wrote 
not only books for people to read, but 
simple catechisms to be studied and 
learned. It is our duty today, not to 
cherish a remote and esoteric body of 
knowledge, but to bring the gospel of 
God’s justice and love to the minds 
and hearts and wills of people—people 
in every walk of life. We are called 
to teach the truths of eternity, not as 
objects of mere contemplation, but as 
principles of action in human life, pub- 
lic and private, here and now, shaping 
history in freedom and in faith. 

The difference between the ideal and 
the actual, in religious experience, is 
nowhere more patent than with respect 
to the church. The church is, in Paul’s 
phrase, the Body of Christ. That is, 
it is the embodiment in human life, 
through the successive generations of 
his spirit and purpose. It is therefore 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic. It 
does not acquire these characteristics 
through the aspirations of men; it has 
these characteristics because it is the 
redemptive working of the Spirit of 
God in human history. The church is 
one because God is one; it is holy be- 
cause he is holy; it is catholic because 
his redemptive purpose is unbound by 
time or place; it is apostolic because 
sent by him to proclaim his gospel. The 
church is the continuing work of the 
living Christ in the world of men. 

Far more evident than the ideal 
unity and catholicity of the church are 
the divisions of the churches. The 
differences that underlie these divi- 
sions are not in themselves wrong. They 
are a corollary of our freedom of mind 
and conscience, and are rooted in the 
relativities of history. But men have 
exalted these differences into barriers, 
and have given to them a primary im- 
portance that they ought never to have 

The ecumenical movement of our 
time proceeds from an awakened con- 
science over our divisions and the hope 
that the churches may more fully and 
effectively embody in life and action the 
one, holy, catholic, apostolic church of 
which each is a part. 


To “Eliminate” God 


One of the new elements in the pres- 
ent situation in the United States and 
in some other countries of hitherto un- 
challenged Christian heritage is the 
determined effort of a group of secu- 
larists to eliminate God from education. 
Their line of attack shifts from time to 
time—that belief in God is necessarily 
and wrongfully authoritarian in char- 
acter, that there is no absolute truth or 
value or obligation, that in matters of 
faith good teaching is always neutral, 
that God is irrelevant to the real crises 
and decisions of human life and history, 
that belief in God is an actual hin- 
drance to human idealism. Boyd Bode 
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denounces “the theory that moral 
values require cosmic endorsement’; 
and John Dewey maintains that belief 
in God detracts from devotion to ideals, 
impedes one’s service to his fellowmen, 
and is in reality a subtle form of un- 
belief or lack of moral faith. 


More serious than these attempts of 
educational theorists to foist their 
atheism—or their non-theistic human- 
ism, as they prefer to call it—upon the 
schools and colleges is the disposition 
to expel God from both government 
and education as an illegal entry. This 
disposition is due to an extreme inter- 
pretation of the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state, which con- 
fines God to the church and outlaws 
him in the state. It is an extreme in- 
terpretation which brings together into 
an uneasy working partnership atheists 
and positivists on the one hand and re- 
ligious individualists and ultra-funda- 
mentalists on the other. 


This extreme interpretation has been 
made deceptively simple by the use to 
which the Supreme Court has put a 
figure of speech quoted from one of 
Thomas Jefferson’s letters: ‘‘a wall of 


What does church-state separa- 


tion really mean? 


separation between church and state.’ 
The assumption is made that there 
must be such a wall, that this is the 
law of the land, that the concept of 2 
wall is the basis from which further 
decisions in this area are to be deduced, 
and that God belongs on the church- 
yard side of the wall. 

This extreme interpretation of the 
principle of the separation of church 
and state is utterly unwarranted. That 
principle means simply that church and 
state shall be mutually free, and that 
neither shall undertake to control the 
other. It does not mean that the state 
owes no allegiance to God, or that the 
state is exempt from the moral law 
wherewith God sets the bounds of jus- 
tice for nations as well as individuals. 


Experience has shown that a high 
degree of religious freedom can be se- 
cured without the separation of church 
and state, as in Great Britain; and, on 
the other hand, that the separation of 
church and state does not of itself in- 
sure full religious freedom, as in Rus- 
sia. 


Freedom Is Basic 


The essential thing is that there be 
full religious freedom. This is not a 
special privilege which the state accords 
to folk of peculiar temper. It is a right 
which has entered into the very making 
of the state. It is one of the basic 
human freedoms which is indissolubly 
associated with other basic freedoms in 
any sound Bill of Rights. Historically, 


logically, and in practice, it undergirds 
and sustains human democracy. It is 
of the substance of democracy. With- 
out religious freedom, all other free- 
doms are in danger. And religious 
freedom surely means that the church 
shall have its full chance to live and 
worship, to work and teach; it means 
that believers are to have freedom to 
educate their children in schools that 
will at least not impair their faith. 

One of the most notable utterances of 
the cultural anthropologist, Professor 
Bronislaw Malinowski, whose death is 
a great loss to the world of science and 
scholarship, is a lecture which he de- 
lived a few years ago on The Founda- 
tions of Faith and Morals. Approach- 
ing the subject from the point of view 
of anthropology, he expressed disgust 
for the ‘‘new pseudo-religions” of to- 
day, banal, shallow, pandering to the 
lowest instincts; and he declared his 
hope in the religion which affirms an 
ethical Providence, Immortality, and 
the transcendental value and sense of 
human life. He exhorted his hearers 
to “work for the maintenance of the 
eternal truths, which have guided man- 
kind out of barbarism to culture, and 
the last of which seems to threaten 
us with barbarism again.’ Then fol- 
lows a very striking sentence: ‘‘The 
rationalist and the agnostic must admit 
that even if he himself cannot accept 
these truths, he must at least recog- 
nize them as indispensable pragmatic 
figments without which civilization can- 
not exist.” 


Great Truths to Trust 


It was not, however, as pragmatic 
figments that the great founders of de- 
mocracy employed these truths in the 
determination of public policy. It was 
as truth, as insight into the structure 
of Reality, as recognition of that which 
has an unconditioned claim upon reason 
and conscience. 

We, too, can trust these great truths. 
There is no need for the Christian to 
resort to any of the idealogies with 
which totalitarian governments beguile 
their people. 

As you have studied about the crea- 
tive persons and crucial periods of hu- 
man history, I am sure that you have 
sometimes thought how wonderful it 
must have been to live then, when 
great decisions were being made, and 
destiny hung in the balance. Well—you 
have your wish. You are now living in 
such a time. These days are more 
freighted with foreboding and with 
hope than any other since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era and the fall 
of Rome. Never before have men and 
women of faith had so great an oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for the crea- 
tive deed which new conditions of world 
citizenship require. If we have the 
mind and heart and will for it, true 
to our heritage of Christian faith, the 
twentieth century wil! witness a new 
birth of freedom for all mankind. 
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EDITORIAL 





Pressure on the Ministry 


Members of the American Legion in 
Asheville, N. C., are reported to be ex- 
erting pressure upon the directors of 
the Good Samaritan Mission which pro- 
vides chaplains for the various institu- 
tions in that city (page 3). This 
movement has for its objective the 
ousting of Mr. Lofquist on the grounds 
that he is a pacifist and the hope of 
the Legionnaires is that they can exert 
financial pressure through the Commu- 
nity Chest to gain their ends. 

We are confident that the directors 
of this worthy Mission will be adequate 
to the occasion. They knew Mr. Lof- 
quist’s views when he was employed, 
he says. But they have not counted 
being a pacifist a criminal offense, nor 
have they felt that it disqualifies an 
individual from performing a spiritual 
ministry. Our federal government even 
makes provision for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors. But the Asheville Legionnaires 
have other standards for such a min- 
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istry and they are out to enforce them. 
While we have never been able to 
accept the pacifist position, we never- 
theless deplore such pressures which 
are brought to bear upon our institu- 
tions which are performing a spiritual 
service in our midst. Since the Good 
Samaritan Mission is a religious enter- 
prise, it would seem that the next logi- 
cal step for these Legionnaires to take 
would be to the church, for there must 
be a good many pastors who don’t con- 
form to their specifications either. 


Leader of Student Work 


Student workers and all our people 
who are interested in student work (this 
should include everybody, but it 
doesn’t) appear to be well pleased with 
the recent selection of David M. Currie, 
of Austin, Texas, as the new director 
of this department of our church’s re- 
sponsibility. Hunter B. Blakely, the 
head of the division of higher educa- 
tion, is being warmly commended for 
his choice of this colleague. 

Last year’s Birthday gift by the Wo- 
men of the Church helped to give a 
needed emphasis to this important 
work, but our church generally is far 
from understanding the tremendous 
opportunity which is ours as we try to 
minister to these 50,000 or more Pres- 
byterian students and their friends on 
Southern campuses. 

David Currie has the necessary gifts 
to lead us in this work. He has lived 
practically all his life under the shadow 
of the first and one of the best cen- 
ters of Presbyterian student work in 
all our church—that at the University 
of Texas. In the last few years he has 
had the responsibility in his synod for 
heading up the committee which has 
this task, so he brings to his work an 
understanding which is needed from 
both sides of this matter. In addition, 
he knows and is known by the student 
workers of the church who have re- 
sponded warmly to his selection and 
will give him full cooperation in the 
years ahead. 


A Better Understanding of the Bible 


Many people throughout our church, 
and even in the wider Christian com- 
munity, are agreed that Dr. Thompson’s 
contribution through his weekly discus- 
sion of the International Uniform Sun- 
day school lessons can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

All who understand that many of our 
perplexing and unfortunate difficulties 
in the church come from a distorted 
view of the Bible will rejoice to read 
his helpful discussion on page 13 of this 
issue, as he clearly and honestly offers 
the background of his rich experience 
and his thorough-going scholarship to 
help toward a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Books. 

Many teachers who may not happen 
to be so fortunate as to have access to 
these comments will appreciate having 


their attention called to the current se- 
ries now underway on Growth in Chris- 
tian Living. 


OFFEK: A complimentary copy of 
the lesson discussion for Oct. 29 will be 
sent to all teachers of adult classes 
whose names and addresses are fur- 
nished us. TOPIC: Growing Through 
Reading and Meditation. 


The Reorganization 





58. EVALUATION, Contd. 

Additional important gains made in 
the Reorganization appear to us to in- 
clude: 

A more logical’alignment of agencies. 
For example, there was no logical reason 
to group higher education and student 
work, with the administration of an- 
nuities and pensions for ministers. It 
is far better to have the total educa- 
tional task in one board. Of course, 
the logic of some of the groupings 
brought about under the Church Exten- 
sion Board may seem a bit doubtful 
but we think they will work out ad- 
vantageously together. Overseas relief 
always has belonged with our world 
missions responsibility. The Presbyte- 
rian Foundation is logically related to 
the Assembly’s office and it is good to 
have it there. The Women’s Board is 
in a better situation than when it was 
really a branch of the agencies. 

We are pleased also that in addition 
to limiting membership on the Boards, 
thus requiring the service of more peo- 
ple, the Reorganization also demands 
the use of a larger number of our peo- 
ple through various advisory councils. 
These councils are provided for as fol- 
lows: Education, Council on Higher 
Education; Church Extension, Councils 
on Evangelism, Missions, Radio, Negro 
Work, Christian Relations. This enables 
persons of particular experience and 
competence to make significant contri- 
butions where those contributions will 
count. 

Considerable savings should be 
effected if the plan proposed by the Re- 
organization can be worked out through 
the Assembly’s office as it becomes the 
church’s distribution center. Of course, 
much will have to continue to go out 
from the different agencies but there 
is much to be gained by having a work- 
able and efficient center from which 
most of our promotional materials will 
go to the church. 

We think there is a considerable gain 
in the reorganization of the General 
Assembly itself. In fact, the 1950 
meeting demonstrated it. The docket 
has been streamlined, the committee 
work satisfactorily planned and pro- 
vided for, and the requirement that ex- 
pense checks shall not be put into the 
hands of commissioners until the end 
of the meeting also doubtless has a 
good effect. 

NEXT WEEK—Evaluation, contd. 
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IMPERFECT MARRIAGES 


X. Jehoram and Athaliah 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





VERYTHING was wrong about 

King Jehoram except his father, 

Jehoshaphat. When he came to 
the throne of Judah, that country was 
on a more prosperous basis than it had 
been since the time of Solomon. His 
own reign (or as we in America would 
say, his administration) had been pre- 
ceded by two which had been not only 
long but good. Nevertheless, inside of 
eight short years, Jehoram threw away 
all that his father and grandfather had 
won. Beginning his reign with a series 
of murders, he ended under a cloud so 
dark that his biographer says only ‘‘he 
departed without being desired,’’ leaving 
only his worthless son Ahaziah to carry 
on for a year or so longer. Everything 
that could go wrong with Jehoram went 
wrong. A happy marriage would almost 
have spoiled the picture. But his mar- 
riage was not happy. What man could 
possibly be happy with Athaliah for a 
wife, Ahab for a father-in-law and Jeze- 
bel for a mother-in-law? 

To call Jehoram’s marriage imperfect 
is to praise it too warmly. But still 
it is instructive. For one thing, it 
shows what a mistake a marriage of con- 
venience can be, especially when it is 
somebody else’s convenience. King Je- 
hoshaphat, Jehoram’s father, seems to 
have got it into his head that the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel might be 
united into one again. The kings of 
Judah were popular, the kings of Israel 
were not. One more good strong king 
on Judah’s throne, and Israel would be 
ripe for the picking. Particularly if 
the two reigning houses were united 
in marriage, so that in the next genera- 
tion the heir to one throne would be 
heir to both. Well, there was young 
Crown Prince Jehoram, marriageable, 
and there was Princess Athaliah, also 
marriageable. What could be simpler? 
So the proper arrangements were made 
and the invitations issued, and Crown 
Prince Jehoram found himself a mar- 
ried man. For God and country! It 
suited the convenience of the kings, it 
suited high politics. It may even have 
suited the convenience of Athaliah. 


UT IT WAS NOT convenient for 

Jehoram. No details of his mar- 

ried life are available. What we 
do know about Athaliah is that she was 
the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and 
that at her first opportunity, when she 
was a grandmother, she slaughtered her 
own grandchildren. An old lady does 
not do things like that without some 
practice. What it must have been like, 
for Jehoram, to be married to a woman 
who would kill her own grand-babies, 
we do not know and prefer not to in- 
quire. But she could hardly have heen 
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the perfect wife. Marriages of con- 
venience do not always turn out so hor- 
ribly; but at best, they are more con- 
venience than marriage, and often turn 
out to be neither. 

But possibly Athaliah was not to 
blame for all her wickedness. Some 
little share of it, surely, must have come 
from Jezebel. Everything that a woman 
ought to be, Jezebel was not. Athaliah 
lived with her, as her orly daughter, for 
years before she was married. Jezebel 
was little Athaliah’s idea of what a 
mother should be; the way she treated 
Ahab was the way to treat a husband. 
Jezebel belonged to, and was a propa- 
gandist for, one of the most bloody and 
brutal religions ever to darken the mind 
of man. Her god was the Canaanite 
Baal; murder and lust were ways by 
which he was worshipped. Athaliah ad- 
mired Jezebel, and Jezebel admired 
Baal. When Jehoram married Athaliah 
he did not ‘‘take her away from all 
that.”” He brought all that right into 
bis own palace. 


OTHER-IN-LAW jokes are gen- 
| erally in bad taste, because they 

suggest, quite wrongly, that all 
mothers-in-law are nuisances. But there 
is this much truth in them: Every home 
feels the influence of two mothers-in- 
law, and if either one of them happens 
to be bad in any way, the home suffers 
for it. When a man marries, he mar- 
ries not only his bride but all the in- 
fluences that have made her what she is. 


The mother of the bride may have been 
dead for five years before the wedding, 
but she still lives in her girl. So it is 
with the bride: when she marries, she 
marries her husband’s kinsfolk whether 
she ever sees them or not. A _ pre- 
marital test that should be applied by 
every husband and wife is this: How 
would I like it, if I were thirty years 
older, to be married to this girl’s 
mother? How would I feel, if I were 
thirty years older and married to this 
man’s father? It is not quite true that 
there is no way of telling how a mar- 
riage will turn out. You can get a fairly 
reliable line on the future by looking 
into the past. 

It may be asked: Why did not Jeho- 
ram know the sort of woman Jezebel 
was? Why did he not take warning in 
time? Of course he could not well help 
himself; but it is also possible that at 
home, in the royal reception rooms, Jeze- 
bel was the very model of Sidonian 
charm. Everyone at Ahab’s court would 
have been enthusiastic about’ that 
woman. Jehoram would not think to 
inquire among the obscure people who 
were friends of Naboth, still less to ask 
for information about the Queen from 
an uncouth fellow like Elijah. One does 
not get the whole truth about aristo- 
crats by asking other aristocrats. 

It might also be asked: if Athaliah 
grew up to be like Jezebel, why didn’t 
Jehoram grow up to be like good King 
Jehoshaphat? The answer is_ that 
Athaliah was strong while he was weak. 
Men are more easily bent than kept 
straight. If a woman marries a man 
to reform him, she may succeed; but 
if she marries him to deform him, she 
can hardly fail. 


NOW AVAILABLE—THOUGHTS—at 
the funeral of One Who Died No Chris- 
tian, by Dr. Foreman. $1 per 100. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Colleen Townsend 
Enters Bible School 

Los Angeles. (RNS)—-Former screen 
actress Colleen Townsend, who gave up 
a career in the movies to devote her life 
to religion, has registered as a student 
at Pasadena College, a Nazarene school. 
She will study Christian doctrine and 
Bible courses at the institution on the 
recommendation of her pastor, Louis 
Evans, of the Hollywood Presbyterian 
church. Miss Townsend recently re- 
turned from a three-month tour of 
France, Switzerland and Luxembourg, 
where she performed Christian work in 
displaced persons camps. She told re- 
porters upon her enrollment that she 
has no definite plans to become a 
preacher, but just wants “to practice 
Christian work.”’ 





Asembly’s Training School 
Opens With 70 New Students 

Seven men—largest number in the in- 
stitution’s history—are included in the 
70 new students enrolled at the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, Richmond, Va. 
There are 50 members of the second- 
year class. Additional registrations are 
expected to continue. W. Lapsley Car- 
son, pastor of the First church, Rich- 
mond, gave the opening address. Flor- 
ida State College and Montreat College, 
with eight each, have more alumnae 
than any other colleges at ATS. For- 
eign students include three from Brazil 
and one from Italy. Only change in 
the faculty finds Mary Garland Taylor, 
Staunton, Va., teaching Bible and re- 
ligious education in the absence of 
Rachel Henderlite, now in Japan. 


Westminster Attracts Students 
From Many States and Countries 
Westminster College in Missouri, 
celebrating its centennial year, has en- 
rolled students from 33 states, ten 
countries and four teritories among its 
450. Ten new members of the faculty 
have been named by President Wm. W. 
Hall. Highlight of the early days of 
the new term is the address of Francis 
B. Sayre, career diplomat and U. S. 
deputy commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 








FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
ip a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 
Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 
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home church through daily devotions. Give them copies of The Upper 
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THE UPPER ROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 











With this issue, the 100,000,000th copy of The Upper 
Room will come from the press and go into use in 
personal devotions or at a family altar. This is a 
phenomenal record in the field of religious publishing. 
Through the Upper Room, God has found his way into 
many hearts. Messages of inspiration and strength 
have fitted daily needs. Emphasis on Bible reading 
and prayer have opened new vistas. 
Those who share the responsibility for The Upper 
Room hope you will join them in the prayer that 
this ministry may become more fruitful in the days 
ahead. Help its ministry by giving it to others. 








Southwestern Sends Two Students 
Abroad and Receives Six 

Southwestern at Memphis is this year 
participating fully in the student ex. 
change program with six foreign stu- 
dents on its campus and two South- 
western students abroad on Fulbright 
Scholarships. Dorothy Virginia Stein- 
dorff, Jackson, Tenn., and Speros 
Vryonis, Jr., Memphis, are in France 
and Greece respectively, while the for- 
eign students at Southwestern include 
one each from France, Italy, Greece, 
China, Austria and Germany out of 
more than 7,000 applicants for Ful- 
bright grants in the U. S. A. only 600 
were finally chosen. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Using the Bible 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 15, 1950 


Psalms 19:7-11; 


Our lessons this quarter are designed 
to stimulate growth in Christian living, 
and this week through right use of the 
Bible. Instead of expounding the Bible 
text as is our usual custom, we shall 
approach the topic for this one week 
from another angle. 

If the Bible is to minister most effec- 
tively to our spiritual growth there are 
four elements which must be taken into 
account. 


I. THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


When I was u boy I had a very 
curious notion about the Bible. It 
seemed to me that the men and women 
whom I read about in its pages and 
whom I heard about in Sunday school 
were a different kind of men and wo- 
men from those whom [ saw about me 
in real life. It seemed to me that they 
breathed a different sort of atmosphere; 
that they lived in a different sort of 
world altogether; that somehow God 
was near to them in a way in which 
he is not near to us at the present time. 

There are some people who never 
outgrow this childish notion of the 
Bible. As a matter of fact, the Bible 
is a very human book, and it is very 
true to human experience. The men 
and women who live in its pages are 
exactly the same kind of men whom 
we meet in real life today. They had 
the same difficulty finding God, the 
same difficulty serving God, the same 
difficulty in understanding God’s way 
with them and with the world. 

The Bible, then, is a human book, 
written by real men, about real men, 
and about the fundamental problems 
which men face in this age and in every 
age. When [I discovered this, I had 
begun to discover the Bible. It became 
for the first time a living book, no 
longer a meaningless record of what 
had taken place hundreds of years ago, 
a collection of proof-texts to bolster up 
doctrines unrelated to life, but a record 
of vitalizing religious experiences. The 
discovery which { made and which I am 
sure each of you who reads these pages 
has made is one which we need to help 
others to make. 

The Bible grey7 out of men’s expert- 
ences with the divine and is able, there- 
fore, to mediate the divine in our own 
experiences. It hrings us man’s wit- 
hess to the revelution which came to 
him in his hour of desperate need, in 
his moment of deepest insight, in his 
time of loftiest vision. It contains the 
stories of men who failed both morally 
and spiritually and of those who suc- 
ceeded. In the end it points us to one 
who was able to say, he who has seen 
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Acts 8$:26-35 


me has seen the Father, and to issue 
the universal declaration, “Come unto 
me all who labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.” It is man’s 
account of the spiritual help which is 
available to him from God through 
Jesus Christ and through the Spirit 
whom he has sent. 

The fact that there is a human ele- 
ment in the Bible means that we must 
also consider 


Il. THE LITERARY ELEMENT 


If the Bible was written by men to 
men, they had to use language that 
men of their own day would under- 
stand, thought forms that were avail- 
able to them, literary forms that were 
common among their contemporaries. 
And we must take this into account as 
we read. 

Consider, for example, the stories in 
the early chapters of Genesis which tell 
how woman was made out of man’s 
ribs, how a serpent spoke to the wo- 
man in the garden, how Adam and Eve 
ate of the forbidden fruit and were 
driven out of the garden of life. “We 
have to bear in mind,” says C. J. Ball, 
that it was “the inveterate tendency 
of Jewish teachers to convey their doc- 
trine, not in the form of abstract dis- 
courses, but in a mode appealing di- 
rectly to the imagination. The rabbi 
embodies his lesson in a story, whether 
parable or allegory or seemingly his- 
torical narrative, and the last thing he 
or his disciples would think of is to 
ask whether the selected persons, events 
and circumstances which so _ vividly 
suggest the doctrine are in themselves 
real or fictitious. To make the story 
the first consideration and the doctrine 
it was intended to convey an after- 
thought, as we, with our western literal- 
ness, are predisposed to do, is to 
reverse the Jewish order of thinking, 
and to do unconscious injustice to the 
authors of many edifying narratives of 
antiquity.” 

But we do not need to recall the 
rabbis’ mode of teaching. Jesus, the 
Master Teacher, presented some of his 
profoundest thoughts about man’s re- 
lation to God and to his fellowman in 
the form of parables—the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, for example, or that 
of the Good Samaritan. So mothers 
today teach vital truths to their chil- 
dren by means of stories. It may be 
that the writers of the Bible follow the 
same method as they convey to us the 
important truths of man’s early history, 
that these early stories in Genesis are 
parables or stories or allegories which 


to men of every age (scientific and pre- 
scientific) in no other way. 

If we are to understand the Bible 
we must recognize that it contains both 
poetry and prose and that each has its 
own canons of interpretation. I tried 
to illustrate this to a class one day by 
ealling attention to a passage in the 
Psalms which says that God will make 
the mountains skip like lambs. No one, 
I suggested, would attempt to interpret 
this statement literally. But one mem- 
ber of the class bristled at the state- 
ment. “If the Bible says the moun- 
tains will skip like lambs,”’ he said, 
“JT believe they will skip like lambs.’’ 
We do occasionally meet minds like 
that, most of us recognize that English 
poetry is interpreted by different canons 
from prose, and the same must be true 
of Hebrew poetry. Job comes to us 
with richer meaning when we interpret 
it as drama rather than history, as 
does Jonah when we realize that it is 
prophecy rather than biography. 

To understand the Bible for our- 
selves, to teach it effectively to others 
we must take into account the literary 
form; we must also consider the imme- 
diate context and the general setting of 
the passage under consideration. This 
sounds commonplace, and yet it is a 
principle which is frequently over- 
looked. The common belief that Negroes 
are doomed to a position of permanent 
servitude, that we can never abolish 
poverty, that there will always be wars 
and rumors of war all arise from this 
fundamental failure; no one of them 
has any Biblical support. 

The first principal of Biblical inter- 
pretation is what we call the gram- 
matico-historical principle of interpre- 
tation, which holds that the Bible 
means not everything that its words 
can be forced to mean, not what we 
would like for it to mean, not neces- 
sarily what is morally or spiritually 
edifying, but what the writer meant to 
say in his own day; in other words, 
that we are to interpret the Bible by 
ordinary rules of grammar, taking into 
account the historical situation. This 
brings us to 


Ill. THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT 


If the writers of the Bible were un- 
conscious instruments in the hands of 
God, mere automatons, this would not 
matter. But if God does not override 
human personality, and we believe that 
he does not, then the more we under- 
stand about the author, the times in 
which he lived, the experiences which 
he underwent, the purposes he had in 
mind when he wrote, his own peculiari- 
ties of style and thought, the more we 
shall understand the message which he 
brought. 

The readiness of Abraham to sacrifice 
his son and of Jepthah to immolate 
his beloved daughter can be understovd 
only against the ideas of the time. The 
history of Israel takes on new mean- 
ing when we consider the religion and 
the culture of the Canaanites and rec- 


enshrine truth which could be conveyed ognize that in the Old Testament we 
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have a conflict of religions and also of 
cultures. The prophets are the richest 
books in the Old Testament, and yer 
they are the hardest to understand, be- 
cause their message is concerned with 
economic, social and political conditions 
which the average reader does not un- 
derstand. The message of Amos and 
Hosea stirs us to the depths when we 
consider them in their social context, 
when we recall the extremes of riches 
and poverty and the ritualistic and for- 
mal religiousness that passed for re- 
ligion at the time. We cannot under- 
stand II Isaiah (40-66) apart from the 
Exile, or Daniel apart from the Syrian 
tyrant Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The most helpful discovery I per- 
sonally have made in recent years is 
the light thrown on the teachings of 
Jesus when we consider them against 
their historial background. Jesus did 
not speak his words in a vacuum. They 
were not beautiful ideals totally un- 
related to life. The Jews were a sub- 
ject people, seething with bitterness 
and resentment and longing eargerly 
for deliverance. Jesus offered them a 
way of life that was valid for that day 
and for our own day, a way of salvation 
for the individual and for the nation. 

The Book of Revelation was once the 
most difficult book in the New Testa- 
ment to understand; now it is one of 
the easiest, because we understand the 
literary form in which it was written 
and the historical circumstances which 
called it forth. The Roman empire was 
girding itself to destroy the church of 
Christ, and John wrote in familiar 
apocalyptic imagery to encourage Chris- 


tians to stand firm, to proclaim the 
final and inevitable victory of the 
church. 


In this connection, it is important 
for us to observe that the Bible re- 
flects a growth in religious understand- 
ing, or in other words that the Isra- 
elites passed through various stages of 
religious development. For example, 
there are changing conceptions of God 
and of what constitutes service to God. 
More important is the increasing un- 
derstanding of God's love. The earlier 
thought of God in Israel was that of a 
severly righteous and even arbitrary 
God. It was only gradually that the 
Israelites were able to grasp anything 
higher. And it is this primitive con. 
ception of an arbitrary and harsh God 
that accounts for many incidents in the 
early history that used to cause 
plexity to readers of the Bible for 
example, the extermination of the Ca- 
naanites, or the way in which 
hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord. 
If it is true that the Bible reflects a 
growing human understanding answer- 
ing to what we may call a progressive 
divine revelation, it is important for 
us to realize this and bring it to the 
attention of the young that they shall 
not take some outgrown conception as 
final truth, but that they shall bring 
all things to the test of God’s revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ. This conception 
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seems to accord with the teaching of 
Christ, who said, “I came not to de- 
stroy the law and the prophets but to 
fulfill (i. e., to fill full)” “You 
have heard it said by them of old time, 
but I say unto you,” and with the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
who wrote, ‘‘God, having of old time 
spoken unto the fathers in the proph- 
ets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son.” 

We have been speaking of the his- 
torical background. The geographical 
background is not so essential, but is 
of immense help. As the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary puts it: 


“When you have formed a picture of 
the land and bring this to the study of 
the Bible, you find it throwing light 
on all sorts of incidents and features 
of the text. It explain our Lord’s para- 
ble of the two hearers in Matthew 7. 
It explains the incident of David and 
Goliath. lt makes the parable of the 
Good Samaritan a new story. It helps 
us to appreciate the statesmanship of 
Paul. It throws a flood of light on the 
Red Sea incident, on the crossing of 
the Jordan, on the overthrow of Jericho, 
on the destruction of the cities of the 
plain, on the imagery of the prophets 
and poets. The classic book in this 
field is George Adam Smith’s great 
work on the Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land. It is not too much to 
say that this book is more fascinating 
than a novel, and that, once you have 
read it, you will possess an outfit for 
the understanding of Scripture which 
you can get nowhere else.”’ 


But this 
books which 


is only one of the many 
ean be of invaluable as- 
sistance to the student of the Bible. 
There is a vast amount of scholarship 
which is at our disposal. We can never 
it all. But there are 
some indispensable aids which no stu- 
dent should neglect. (I would recom- 
mend as the foundation of a library, 
Dummelow’s One Volume Commentary 
on the Bible, and the Westminster Dic- 
tionary of the Bible). Every serious 
student of the Bible should seek to 
know everything he can about the hu- 
in the Bible, about its 
about its geographical 


hope to master 


man element 
literary forms, 


and historical backgrounds. And yet 
these are never ends in themselves. 
They are always means to a greater 
end. And that leads me to the last 


element in the Bible which I shall men- 
tion—the last, and by far the most im- 
portant. It is 


IV. THE DIVINE ELEMENT 


There some who think that the 
Bible is merely a human book, record- 
ing the story of man’s search after 
God, containing the story of his mis- 
taken guesses as well as his true con- 
Even if this were true its 
value would still be beyond estimation. 
It is a book that has influenced our 
civilization more deeply than any other, 
a book that reflects human hopes, as- 
pirations, and temptations; that com- 
forts, guides and inspires us as no 
other book in all the world. But this 


are 


clusions. 


view has never been satisfaetory to the 
church, and [ presume is not satisfac. 
tory to any one of us. 

We believe that there is a God who 
has revealed himself to man in his 
words and in his deeds, a God who hag 
spoken his final message to men in the 
life and death and resurrection of 
Jesus. We believe that the Bible is the 
Word of God because in it God’s Word 
comes to us; because we experience his 
saving power in Christ; because here 
as nowhere else in all the world, we 
come in living contact with God who is 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

Why do people continue to come to 
church and to Sunday school, week af- 
ter week, year after year, in spite of 
all the attractions of our modern age, 
in spite of the feeble messages that 
they hear so often from the pulpit, in 
spite of the weak and inadequate preg. 
entation of the Word which they find 
in the Sunday school? It is because 
consciously or unconsciously they wish 
to find God, to be lifted up for a mo- 
ment at least out of themselves into 
that spiritual realm which at times 
enchants them with its beauty and sus- 
tains them with its power, to hear some 
message from God’s Word, some au- 
thentic Word of God that will speak 
to the real needs of their souls. 

Why do men continue to read this 
book, written, some parts of it, thou- 
sands of years ago, in spite of all the 
modern literature which flows from our 
press, and the messages which flood the 
air? Many reasons might be given, but 
in the last analysis it is because the God 
who created the heavens, the earth and 
the sea, the God who thundered at 
Sinai, who inspired the prophets and 
who sent his Son, the God in whom we 
live and move and have our being, still 
speaks through its pages to those, but 
only to those whe are willing to 
hearken to his voice. 

And that is why we seek to know 
the Bible and to make it known. Not 
that we may appreciate its literature, 
or understand its history, or even that 
we may know its doctrines, but that we 
may learn to know him whom to know 
aright is life eternal; that each of us 
may hear for himself the voice of the 
living God who calls us in ideals, warns 
us in remorse, comforts us with his 
pardon and sustains us with his power: 
that each of us may hear that voice 
and respond to it, and so that his King- 
dom may come and his will be done 
increasingly on earth even as it is in 
heaven, and that finally we and all 
whom we love may be reunited with 
him throughout all eternity. God grant 
that we may so read, and that each of 
us may hear and respond to the Word 
which comes to us from its pages. 

Against this background read .nd 
ponder the printed text, Ps. 19:7-11 and 
Acts 8:26-35. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Ke- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE HIGHER HAPPINESS. By 
Ralph W. Sockman. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville. 
174 pp., $2.00. 

Year in and year out, Dr. Sockman 
remains one of America’s most popular 
preachers, in the pulpit or over the air. 
This series of studies on the Beatitudes, 
presumably delivered first as a series 
of sermons, will help to explain why 
this is so. There is movement, life, 
keen insight into human motives, an 
understanding of men’s need, simplicity 
of thought and diction, a wealth of illu- 
strations, an ability to make Bible 
truth luminous, practical and helpful. 
For devotional reading, for sermon 
suggestiveness, for an application of the 
Beatitudes to life, this book is well 
worth the price. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 





TAKE TIME. By R. L. Middleton. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 
Nashville. 128 pp., $1.50. 

This is a book to read and reread. 
Its devotional messages are built 
around well-chosen Scripture verses, 
inspiring poetry, pertinent prose and 
dramatic incidents from life. The de- 
votionals are long enough to give time 
for meditation. The individual, the 
family and the leader of group worship 
will profit by its use. It will deepen 
one’s spiritual life. 

ALBERT B. LINK. 

New Orleans, La. 


TRUSTEES OF CREATION. 
liam L. Muncy, Jr. 
93 pp., 40 cents. 

In this little book of ninety-three 
pages, the author has given a heart- 
searching, thought-provoking, Scrip- 
turally-sound study of Christian stew- 
ardship in its broader scope. The re- 
viewer recommends it for wide reading. 

WALTER W. WHITE. 

So. Charleston, W. Va. 


By Wil- 
The Judson Press. 


LETTERS TO MY SON. Dagobert D. 


Runes, Philosophical Library, New 
York. 92 pp., $2.75. 
From the _ dedication (“To My 


Mother, Victim of Teutonic Fury’’) to 
the last letter on old age (‘I wonder if 
even God cares’) the author writes out 
of bitter experience as a Jew who was 
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on the receiving end of anti-Semitism. 
Finding no confidence in modern lit- 
erature and almost no trust in man, 
Runes writes as one in revolt against 
Western culture. Passion and pride 
motivate man and reason is but a tool. 

Normal Presbyterian, U. S., Chris- 
tians will be stunned by these letters. 
They condemn us as people who know 
not the Gospel, ego-maniacs and fol- 
lowers of the law of.custom. For ex- 
ample, concerning democracy he says: 

“Remember when [ took you to that 
little town in Georgia and seated you 
in a classroom and you listened to a 
wise old teacher talk about American 
democracy and freedom for all and the 
pursuit of happiness, and how [| sud- 
denly poked you in the ribs and you 
began to cry and asked me why? I 
told you, ‘Don’t be a dreamy fool. Just 
wait.’ And I] took you across the street 
into the park and showed you the pub- 
lic fountain. Upon the stony base was 
engraved, ‘For whites only.’ And I 
told you of another park in another 
country where the schools were even 
better and bigger than in Georgia and 


the churches more cathedral. There 
was a beautiful sandy beach, but in 
the center a huge placard said, ‘Jews 


Keep Out.’ 

“That fountain-base in Georgia, that 
placard in Germany, were not put up 
by evil-minded persons who live on the 
fringe of the community. These ugly 
deeds were perpetrated by the people 
in authority, by the very same people 
who teach their children democracy 
and preach the good Christian life to 
them in their churches.”’ 

ELLIS NELSON. 

Austin, Texas. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





Right Here, Right Now. 
Applegarth. Harpers. $2.75. 

How to Help Your Child in School. Mary 
and Lawrence K. Frank. The Viking Press. 
$2.95. 

The Kingdom and the Power. Paul 8S. 
Minear. Westminster Press. $4.50. 


Margaret T. 
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HAMMOND ORGAN. Style D. In excellent 

condition. Reasonably priced. Write 
First Presbyterian Church, 4602 Cary 
Street Road, Richmond 26, Va., or phone 


6-2383. 
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It’s just the time to read these 
stories on bird life. You’ll find 
the urge to get out into the 
woods and observe for yourself 
simply too pleasant a prospect 
to postpone. 


Order today! $2.50 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Wm. H. Foster from Lubbock, Texas, 
to RFD 2, Robinson church, Waco, 
Texas. 

Robt. L. Williamson, Jonesboro, 
Tenn., has accepted a call to the Wylam 
church, 800 Huron St., Birmingham 8, 
Ala. 

Edward J. Humphrey, Union Seminary 
graduate student, has been called to the 
pastorate of the Westminster church, 
Richmond, Va. 








Edward H. Jones, pastor of the First 
(USA) church, Grove City, Pa., has been 
called to become pastor of the First 
church, Norfolk, VVa. He has accepted 
effective Nov. 1. 

T. K. Morrison and family, mission- 
aries to the Belgian Congo, are now on 
furlough in this country, at 1204 Rennie 
Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 

Thos. A. Fry, Jr., Red Springs, N. C., 
has accepted the call of the First church, 
Bristol, Tenn. 

F. Gault Robertson, Aiken, S. C., has 
accepted a call to the Paris, Ky., church 
effective Oct. 1. 

Lawrence F. Sthreshley, Jr., formerly 
of Chester, Va., has begun his new work 


as pastor of the Squires Memorial 
church, Norfolk 2, Va. Address: 512 
Wakefield Ave., N. Ingleside. 

W. D. Denham from Arlington, Va., 
to White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Geo. F. Mason from Camden, Ark., to 
Brinkley, Ark. 


DEATHS 

Mrs. A. A. Wallace, Nutley, N. J., but 
long of Mexico, Mo., died at Nutley Aug. 
27. Her husband, now living in Nutley, 
was pastor of the Mexico church from 
1887 to 1942. 

Mrs. Alfred Erickson, wife of the for- 
mer pastor at Campbellsville, Ky., died 
in Highland Park, N. J., Sept. 4. 





‘*And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand: 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it.’’—Matthew 7 :26- 
27. 
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